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STORY OF THE OPERA 


This is a story of a wise woman who was clever enough to manage a 
king and his kingdom without losing his love. It is told with the help of 
three tramps who weave in and out of the fabric of the story as both players 
and spectators. 

A peasant discovers a golden mortar in his field, and takes it to the 
King for a reward. As the Clever Girl has foretold, the peasant is thrown 
into prison because he has not produced a golden pestle as well. 


The King orders the Clever Girl to his palace and poses three riddles 
to test her wisdom. Her answers are delightfully correct. The King releases 
the peasant and marries this paragon of wisdom. 

A Donkey Man and a Mule Man have an argument over the ownership of 
a certain foal. The King, angry over the loss of a chess game, unjustly 
decides in favour of the Mule Man. 


The Clever Girl arranges that the King will discover the unlucky Donkey 
Man fishing, on dry land. “‘If a mule can produce a foal, why then, the dry 
land might produce a fish!’’.. But the Clever Girl has been too clever this 
time. The King accuses his wife of subterfuge and infidelity, and banishes 
the Donkey Man to jail. The King tells the Clever Girl to leave his house 
forever. She may put only one cherished possession in a chest and take it 
with her asa parting gift. The Clever Girl tends to her husband’s supper 
and lulls him to sleep. 


The opera ends with a charming surprise . ... ,.. the Clever Girl will 
remain Queen after all. 
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In ‘‘Die Kluge’’ Orff has taken a folk-lore tale, similar to one used by 
Grimm, and set it to music for performance by singers on a stage. He has 
given the barest of stage directions and a plot that suggests either the 
simplest of symbolic treatments, or techniques that can be extended beyond 
the limitations of the stage and theatre. 


In this production we have chosen the latter: to experiment with tech- 
niques that many might consider alien to the traditional concept of opera, 
in spite of the growing awareness of the inter-relation of the different media 
and the strong trend towards the integration of art forms. 


Carl Orff has defined opera as ‘‘an extension of theatre in song’. The 
Opera School attempts to extend theatre even further, through the use of 
graphic images projected on to screens. Although five screens are used in 
this production, we are nevertheless containing them within the accepted 
physical limitations of the stage and, for practical reasons, they form an 
integral part of the set design. The experiment is in the use of images to 
stimulate the imagination and to ete information beyond the physical 
scope of the stage. 


Pictures, which relate directly to the characters and action on the 
stage, are projected on to the screens throughout the production. One 
episode suggests the use of a technique of eae backi, common in movies. 
In. some instances the pictures are portraits on the wall, which react to 
words and thoughts of the actors. In other instances the pictures symbolize 
the thoughts of the actors, or serve as an extension of mood. Occasionally, 
moving images are used to carry forward the action which could not other- 
wise be performed on the stage. 


This is an experiment combining ee different skills, talents and 
facilities. We hope that this: production will contribute to the development 
of Canadian theatre. 


Stephen Ford 


